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South Africa: armed resistance group smashed 


price 6d 
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The end of the 
road for Poqo 


In South Africa, most of the African political organisations favour using violence 
against the apartheid government. One organisation planning violence was Pogo, 
which had designated 1963 the “ Year of Destiny.” 1963 is now ending, and Pogo 
seems to be defeated. What are the lessons to be learned from this failure in 
terms of organising resistance to apartheid? 


This article, which was unsigned, was published in the autumn in Focus 63, a 
duplicated news-sheet published in Rondebosch, Cape Province, South Africa. 


What sort of men are these “ poqos,” 
as the authorities call them? The white 
public has been conditioned into accept- 
ing an image of them as_ wild-eyed, 
woolly-haired creatures who communi- 
cate by means of grunts and gestures: 
at best overgrown children misled by 
unscrupulous agents of destruction, at 
worst the very agents of destruction 
themselves. The reality belies the myth. 
Lawyers and pressmen who have attend- 
ed the trials, who have heard the evi- 
dence of Pogo plans and have seen the 
accused at close quarters in situations 
of prolonged stress, tell a story which 
simply refuses to square with the “ Mau- 
Mau ” horror image. 


They tell of ordinary working-class 
Africans, of clerks and high school stu- 
dents, some old, mostly fairly young, 
men born in the towns and migrant 
workers, educated and illiterate - in fact 
a representative cross-section of the 
African community. Exceptionally few 
have any criminal record. There is no 
evidence of any having belonged to 
gangs given to the use of violence; in 
most cases their employers have nothing 
but praise for the manner in which they 
have performed their work. They are 
drawn from that section of the popula- 
tion sometimes referred to as the salt, or 
as the backbone, of the nation. Lawyers 
used to defending persons drawn from 
more demoralised elements in society 
cannot but comment on the bearing and 
demeanour of the accused in the Poqo 
trials, who are always courteous and 
most co-operative without being unduly 
obsequious. 

This is not to say that their plans did 
not involve the use of violence and the 
shedding of blood. The evidence leaves 
no room for doubt. The members of 


Pogo planned widespread attacks 
throughout the Western Cape on what 
they regarded to be strategic places, 
timed to coincide more or less with the 
release of Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) 
leader Sobukwe at the end of April. 
Poqo was constructed on the ruins of the 
short-lived Pan-Africanist Congress 
which blazed into prominence during the 
post Sharpeville demonstrations in 1960 
and as quickly disintegrated. The PAC 
was always known to Africans in the 
Cape as Pogo, a Xhosa word meaning 
pure, standing on its own, independent 
(as opposed to the ANC which was sup- 
posed to be multi-racial and to include 
non-Africans in its ranks). After Phillip 
Kgusana and a dozen or so of the other 
top PAC leaders had fled the Republic 
by the end of 1960, a new leadership 
began to emerge. Operating clandes- 
tinely they began to constitute a new 
and more effective organisation construc- 
ted on a cell system. Recruiting was 
particularly vigorous towards the end of 
1961 and during 1962. 


Questions of ideology which used to 
dominate the old PAC were now largely 
abandoned. The emphasis was almost 
exclusively on preparations for 1963, 
the Year of Destiny. Members aged from 
16 to 40 years were formed into special 
groups called the Task Force. Their 
duties were to guard Pogo meetings and 
eventually to be the fighting force when 
the attacks began. 

Weapons were collected, although 
neither their quality nor their number 
was very impressive. The main weapon 
oPpegrs to have been a sharpened steel 
ar. 

This was supplemented by petrol bombs, 
axes and a wide variety of cutting in- 
struments. Their most noteworthy fea- 


ture was that they were nearly all home- 
made and fashioned from locally avail- 
able and easily obtainable materials. 
Despite very thorough searches the 
police rounded up far more people than 
weapons. Crude maps were drawn 
marking strategic points such as petrol 
dumps, electric sub-stations, police sta- 
tions and railway stations. In Sea Point 
the dwelling places of prominent govern- 
ment and police personalities were 
specially marked. The maps were ex- 
tremely rough in character, however, 
and could have been of use only to 
people already thoroughly acquainted 
with the areas depicted. Train-travelling 
couriers kept in touch with headquarters 
in Maseru. 


It is clear that members of the Task 
Force were poorly trained and lightly 
armed for their ambitious project. Yet 
had they managed to strike swiftly and 
without warning, the impact of their 
attacks might have been enormous, par- 
ticularly in view of the widespread 
police reattion which would inevitably 
have followed and of South Africa’s 
exposed international position. Thus 
their greatest potential weapon was sur- 
prise, and it was of this very weapon 
that their top leader, P. K. Leballo, 
deprived them. 


Leballo’s press conference in Maseru, in 
which he forecast widespread uprisings 
by Pogo throughout the Republic in the 
near future, could hardly have been 
better timed from the police point of 
view. It came shortly after a_ special 
police conference on security held in 
Cape Town at which plans were made 
for the wiping out of Pogo. Leballo’s 
words spurred them on to greater efforts, 
confirming what their informers had 
already reported and giving them the 
justification in the eyes of the white 
public for the wholesale rounding up of 
op suspects throughout the Repub- 
ic. 

The Year of Destiny had become the 
Year of Disaster. : 

It was the very boldness and simplicity 
of the Pogo plan which led to its inevit- 
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able failure. New members were admit- 
ted without careful scrutiny, with the 
result that in at least one case a detec- 
tive who joined the PAC in 1959 rose 
to the position of branch secretary. 
Members were given the vision splendid 
of an African-ruled South Africa, and 
many were grouped into fighting units, 
but their political education was almost 
entirely neglected and they were not in 
any way prepared for their detention 
by the police. To challenge the well- 
armed white state with pangas was to 
embark on a suicidal mission. The only 
hope of any success depended on a sur- 
prise attack, but the clumsiness of the 
organisation, its loose talk, the boasting 
of its leaders, and the widespread and 
ill-prepared character of the attack made 
surprise an impossibility. In fact it was 
the police who profited from the use of 
surprise, and not Pogo. 


For all its talk about driving the white 
man into the sea, Pogo seems to have set 
its sights at attacking strategic targets 
rather than white civilians as such. The 
maps already referred to show that there 
was some measure of planning in the 
selection of objectives. Nevertheless, a 
number of political commentators have 
concluded that the whole Poqo move- 
ment bears many features of a peasant- 
type revolt. 

In support of this analysis one can point 
to the whole concept of the uprising be- 
ing planned as one which contemplated 
the destruction of white supremacy by 
means of destroying its castles in one 
fell swoop. The plan involved a mini- 
mum of science and a maximum of 
bravado. Pangas were to be pitted 
against Saracens just as in mediaeval 
times pitchforks were raised against the 
mail and crossbows of the barons. The 
targets were local and hated, the objec 
tives immediate and short-term. Inter- 
nal discipline was weak and the ranks 
were quickly demoralised on being sur- 
rounded and picked off by the formidable 
police machine. The classical scheme of 
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Coming events 

CREATIVE LISTENING (ex Listeners for Peace) 
At Home Tuesdays and Fridays 7.30 onwards. 
443 Fulham Road, London S.W.10. FLA 7008. 
No. 14 bus. 


Personal 

CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grind- 
ley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Terms: 
series. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: Premier, 
50 Black Lion St., Brighton. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcome gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader.'’ Now only 3d weekly for a smaller 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch; or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Rd, London W.C.1. 
4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s for 52 weeks. 


Diary 


27 December, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 220 Sandringham 
Flats, Charing Cr. Rd. Westminster CND mtg. 


30 December, Monday 


LONDON W.C.2. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Kingsway 


Hall. ‘‘Blowin’ in the wind’’ - London schools 
conference. George Clark, Barnaby Martin, Dr 
R. V. Sampson, Ros Hobart. Films. Tickets 
and programme 1s. YCND. 


31 December, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.5. 8 p.m. onwards. Africa Unity 
House, 3 Collingham Gdns. New Year's Eve 
party. Adm. Ls incl. food. African, Asian, 
West Indian and _ British friends welcome. 
Tickets: MCF, 374 Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. TER 
1078. 


LONDON W.C.1. 1.15 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Lunchtime service. Maeve Wilkins, 
Christian CND on ‘‘Reason, emotion and the 
bomb.”’ West London Mission. 


1 January, Wednesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 12.30 p.m. Caxton Hall (Kent 
Rm). March to Trafalgar Sq., Theme: link be- 
tween disarmament and _ hunger. Women 
Against War. 


3 January, Friday 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Hampstead 
Town Hall, Mad Hatter’s Ball. Adm. 7s 6d. 
Hampstead Group, Committee of 100 


4-5 January, Sat-Sun 


LONDON S.E.5. St Gabriel’s College, Cormont 
Road, Camberwell Road. CND Labour Com- 
mittee weekend school on ‘“‘Nuclear disarma- 
ment and the labour movement.’’ Speakers: 
Ian Mikardo, Clive Jenkins, Peggy Duff and 
Terence Heelas. Details from Len Nicholas, 
48 Leigh Road, East Ham, E.6. 


PECKHAM RYE to SEVENOAKS. March. As- 
semble 16 a.m. Sat. Half-hour meetings at 
Forest Hill, Sydenham, Penge, Bromley. As- 
semble 10 a.m. Sun. High St., Orpington, for 


public mtg. and march via St. Mary Cray, 
Eynsford, Shoreham, Otford, Dunton Green. 
YCND. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Toys 

I don’t think that Michael Freeman 
(“ Choosing toys,” December 13) fully 
conveyed the disastrous aspect of the 
toy business. The public is divided into 
two categories: the uninformed and the 
informed. Shops outside London cater 
mainly for the uninformed so _ that 
bricks, blocks and strong toys of wood 
are unobtainable. 

The uninformed exasperate me. They 
buy soft toys long after the soft stage 
has been passed; they pay grotesque 
prices for walking, talking, wetting dolls 
and great teddy bears. (There’s a teddy 
bear for £13 in the local Co-op, although 
we have been assured that there would 
be no demand for the well-designed but 
expensive toys which you have featured.) 
They also buy miniature models of adult 
equipment - sewing machines, cooking 
utensils and carpentry sets. These are 
expensive and cruelly frustrating; the 
rolling pins don’t roll, hammers don’t 
bang and weighing scales don’t balance. 
Yet adult hammers, rolling pins and 
saws with replaceable blades can be 
bought for under ten shillings, they can 
safely be used by at least the over- 
threes, and they ensure activity. 

Similar deceptions apply to artistic 
materials. Boxes of insipid paints with 
thin brushes can be found easily, but 
powder paint and poster paint only after 
much searching. Raffia, cane, wooden 
beads, leather and coloured gummed 
paper can be bought from a craft shop 
(Dryad’s) in central London, but I have. 
not seen any of them in my district. 
There are well turned out, apparently 
well-made construction sets in most 
localities, but the customer has to 


POQO from page 1 


revolution in a colonial-type situation is 
for urban thinking to be in command 
of peasant revolt. Here we have just 
the reverse: peasant thinking leading 
an urban revolt. 


As Pogo is crushed in the judicial 
mangle one wonders whether the organ- 
isation has any chance of surviving. 
There can be no doubt that the organisa- 
tion which has grown up in the past 
couple of years has been shattered, pos- 
sibly beyond repair. As each group was 
caught, the police got leads on further 
groups. There has been little to suggest 
that the police, in making their arrests, 
relied upen any list that might have 
been seized in Leballo’s office in Maseru. 
Most of those detained by the police 
made statements admitting their mem- 
bership and revealing the names of 
many other members. Many of those 
now being released were presumably in 
that position, and were fortunate that 
Vorster at the last minute dropped his 
proposal to make confessions made to 
_a policeman receivable in evidence. 


A large number of the accused tell 
stories, some of them extremely harrow- 
ing, including the use of electric tor- 
ture, of how they were forced into 


decide which of the sets really can 
be constructed into anything, whereas 
the London toyshops do the pre-selection 
and only sell things which really work. 
Jigsaws need careful sifting, but if you 
hit on the Summit teaching jigsaws, 
they should excite all 3 to 8-year-olds 
who come into contact with them. For 
3s 11d a child can piece together eight 
separate, colourful, well-drawn prehis- 
toric animals with delicious names, a 
map of the world showing some of the 
animals which live on the different con- 
tinents, eight ships and planes, eight 
circus animals and so on. 


Are there any signs that the general 
public is becoming more discriminating 
in its toy-buying? Perhaps the informed 
section is expanding and becoming more 
demanding. There is the Toys for Peace 
Project in Warrington, and Ding Dong 
products are arising in Cornwall. But 
this is pretty inadequate when you recall 
that Abbatts have been going for over 
thirty years and for ten have been 
working on play problems of the Jonely 
child in high blocks of flats. If the 
lonely child is lucky enough to get into 
a Council nursery class or day nursery, 
he will have the chance to play with the 
kind of toys the Abbatts are so enthusi- 
astic about, but there is little chance 
that the child’s mother would hear of 
them through any other source, as far 
as I know. The Guardian pushes good 
toys, but I haven’t noticed them in the 
Mirror or on ITV. 


At the moment the knowing ones make 
an annual toy-buying trip to London. 
Perhaps a few promptings at local shops 
would be better and might help some 
other people as well. Or perhaps Mr 


making confessions. Whatever the rea- 
son, it is clear that Pogo members 
rapidly gave one another away on being 
arrested by the police, and that there 
can be extremely little left of the organ- 
isation today. But that is by no means 
the end of the story. The seeds of Pogo 
have been scattered far and wide. Its 
roots obviously struck deep into African 
society in the Western Cape. The rem- 
nants of the organisation could well start 
growing again. Yet more important is 
the fact that so many Africans were 
prepared to follow the Poqo lead only a 
year or two after their bitter experience 
at Langa and Nyanga in 1960. It is 
obvious that a large section of African 
opinion is committed to the view that it 
must “fight for its freedom.” Poqo 
offered itself as the channel for giving 
effect to this determination. Pogo is 
gone, but the determination remains. 


The next major challenge to the Govern- 
ment may well come when this spirit is 
given direction by another organisation 
pledged to the overthrow of white rule, 
an organisation better prepared, better 
equipped than was Poqo, and with a 
deeper political understanding. There is 
evidence that Umkonto we Sizwe (Spear 
of the Nation), the militant revolution- 
ary wing of the banned African National 
Congress, may be already starting to 
fulfil this role. 


Caldwell’s 4B could go commercial and 
at least provide Leicester with well- 
made wooden toys at popular prices. 
Julie Fancy, 

45 Greenvale Road, 

London, S.E.9. 


Positive neutralism 


So far CND’s most basic tenets have 
been the “unilateral renunciation” of 
nuclear weapons by Britain, and with- 
drawal from NATO to assert “ positive 
neutralism.” We all accept these tenets 
without thinking, yet they both require 
considerable clarification and rethink- 
ing. 

“Unilateral renunciation,” to me, means 
the abandonment of Britain’s independ- 
ent deterrent; withdrawal from NATO 
means the rejection of US nuclear wea- 
pons and bases. However, “ unilateral 
renunciation” becomes meaningless 
when the British independent deterrent 
in 1964 is itself meaningless. CND can- 
not have it both ways. How can we give 
up something we have not got? 


I do not see how CND can continue to 
ignore this complete contradiction in its 
most basic tenet. In any case, I think 
we have made as much progress as we 
are ever likely to on the straight “ ban- 
the-bomb” issue. We have made “the 
bomb” an election issue. If CND in its 
present form wants to progress it must 
transfer its emphasis from “ giving up 
the bomb” to something realistic that 
people can comprehend. 


Hugh Gaitskell said in 1962 that he 
thought CND should rename itself the 
Campaign for Neutral Britain - that 
would make it clear what we wanted. 
Ever since, I have felt that the poor, 
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9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 2is, 1 year 40s, 
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Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
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Christmas holiday 


Housmans Bookshop and Peace News 
editorial offices will be closed on Friday, 
December 27. Housmans (only) will be 
open on Saturday December 28 from 
9.30 a.m. to 1 p.ni 


§ renounce war and | will never g 
§ support or sanction another / 


This pledge signed by each 
member Is the basis of the Peace 
fledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


maligned fellow was right - it would 
make it clear. 


Surely, in inserting an “independent 
presence” at the general election, we 
have;sgot to make it clear what we want? 
We do not have to change CND to CNB, 
but we do have to insist that the best 
place for Britain is outside the Cold War 
- neutral - working for peace. This must 
be our major argument in the general 
election campaign if we want our “ pre- 
sence”’ to be truly “ independent.” 

I recognise that “ positive neutralism ” 
is not all that we in CND have made it 
out to be. We would not automatically 
assume the leadership of the neutral 
countries in the United Nations. Prob- 
ably we would not gain immediate access 
to disarmament conferences. Certainly 
we would not provoke immediate multi- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, Russia and 
America following our moral lead. More- 
over, I think it is true that in the short 
term the consequent instability in the 
Western alliance could lead to a “ dan- 
gerous ” international situation. 


However, a neutral Britain - independ- 
ent of the power blocs - would immedi- 
ately become the focus and encourage- 
ment for all people throughout the world 
working for peace through non-align- 
ment. The stimulus to overseas peace 
groups could not but be immense. More- 
over, almost incidentally, US bases in 
Britain would have to be withdrawn. 


It seems to me that the wholehearted 
advocacy of ‘positive neutralism” is 
the obvious next step. At the very least 
we can make “neutrality” a political 
issue as we have made “the bomb” one. 
Bob Overy, 

162 Pennymead, 

Harlow, Essex. 


There are more letters on Page 7 


Amazing observation 


A reporter from my favourite Sunday 
newspaper has just spent half an hour 
questioning me on Peace News finances. 
How do we make ends meet? How has 
Peace News managed to keep its head 
above water for over twenty years? 


Our readers, I told her, contribute hun- 
dreds of pounds to the Peace News 
Fund, sell the paper on the street, sell 
Christmas cards to raise still more 
money, work for the paper as voluntary 
packers and despaich clerks, visit news- 
agents and see that the paper gets on 
display, give their services as reporters 
and correspondents. 


As I talked she expressed her surprise 
and amazement at the tremendous 
loyalty Peace News draws from a reader- 
ship which ranges from fifth and sixth 
formers to old age pensioners; from the 
reader who will surprise us with a 
cheque for £1,000 to the reader who 
warms our heart with a book of stamps, 
a gift which often indicates that some 
necessity of life has been done without. 


I told her that even though our sales 
were higher this year than last, expen- 


ses were rising even faster and that our 
hopes for our work next year depend 
very much on reaching our £5,000 target 
by January 31, 1964. That’s over £1,500 
in four weeks. We need help from 
everyone if we are to prove once again 
that an independent weekly like Peace 
News can survive without the benefits 
which come to other journals through 
the advertising support of big business. 


THE EDITOR 


total since February 1 


ro220 


contributions this week £82 1 O 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Southern reactions to Kennedy’s death 


After the assassination of President 
Kennedy and the subsequent appoint- 
ment of President Johnson, Peace News 
wrote to people in the southern states 
of the USA, inquiring what impact these 
events had had on the white and coloured 
sections of their communities. The in- 
quiry particularly referred to the reports 
that among the general mourning for 
the assassinated president, there had 
been jubilation from some Southerners. 
It also asked what Southerners imagined 
would be the effect of the appointment 
of President Johnson on the struggle for 
racial desegregation. 


All those replying emphasised that those 
who expressed pleasure at Kennedy’s 
death were ‘a distinct minority.’ Mar- 
garet Hoffmann, from Austin, Texas, 
wrote that these were ‘extremely iso- 
lated cases” and “that there is hardly 
a person in the country who did not cry, 
from school children on up to the most 


seasoned television reporters.” Of gen- 
eral white reactions, another person 
wrote: 

“Despite many white Southerners’ 


annoyance at Kennedy’s civil rights 
actions, there was a feeling for him 
as a human being. Remember white 
Southerners never really expect that 
a Yankee president will go all their 
way on the race question, so their 
disappointment in Kennedy could only 
be a mild one.” 


Karel Hujer, from Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, sent in an article from the Chatta- 
nooga Times by its editor Martin Ochs, 
who paid tribute to President Kennedy 
and condemned those who applauded the 
killing of Oswald, Kennedy’s suspected 


assassin. He referred to cheers in 
Atlanta from businessmen at a_ study 
session, and gave the following 
examples : 

“From at least two Chattanooga 
schools ... came authenticated reports 


of cheers at the first reports. Both 
schools were from the ‘better sub- 
urbs’ on the east side of town.” 
‘““A lumber cutter - an adult - told a 
horrified matron it was ‘too bad they 
didn’t get Bobby, too’.” ; 
“Two children, having heard it some- 
where, told others that the President 
had been shot because he was a Catho- 
lic.” 
Martin Ochs commented: 
“Tow many parents had imparted to 
their children, in addition to their 
political views, respect for the presi- 
dential office and for American insti- 
tutions? Cannot we resolve to learn 
a lesson from this? ” 
He went on to write that “the most 
poisonous feeling (in the South) toward 
the President came from the civil rights 
controversy.” An extreme example of 
this “poisonous feeling” appears in a 
cutting from The Alabama Jaycee (‘‘Jay- 


46 million Americans 


live in poverty 


Almost a quarter of the US population, 
or 46 million people, live either in 
“abject poverty” or at a level of “ mini- 
mum adequacy,” according to estimates 
put forward at a conference in Washing- 
ton earlier this month which was _ at- 
tended by cabinet ministers and by 
leading economists, reported The Ob- 
server on December 15. 


These figures refer to farmers in poor 
regions; most Negroes, most Indians, 
most Spanish-speaking Americans in 
Texas, Florida, California and_ else- 
where; and most members of other 
minority groups. They refer to most 
elderly people because of the high cost 
of medical care; the inhabitants of 
chronically depressed areas such as the 
Appalachian region, where there is over 
18% unemployment in the 18 Kentucky 
counties; and to the depressed mining 
districts in the Middle West. Young 
couples with large families expanding 
too fast form a new and rapidly enlarg- 
ing category: for these young people, 
said an expert at the conference, “low 
income js no momentary detour, but the 
foreshadowing of a life of poverty.” 


On December 6 the Welfare Administra- 
tion issued estimates which calculated 
that the government Aid to Dependent 
Children scheme reached only one-sixth 
of the nation’s impoverished children. 
Defining “impoverished children” as 
youngsters in families whose income is 
so low that they must choose between 


. 


an adequate diet and another necessity, 
but cannot afford both, the Administra- 
tion estimates that there are 17 million 
to 23 million of these youngsters. 
On the same day the Department of 
Labour reported that 5.9% of the US 
labour force was unemployed and _ that 
the figure had climbed by about twice 
the amount expected, to 3,936,000. 
“Eeonomists believe that these high 
rates reflect lack of opportunity for new- 
comers in the labour force. Many of the 
younger workers are high-school drop- 
outs or are unskilled, and the jobs open 
to them have been drying up,” reported 
the New York Times, December 7. 
At the conference earlier this month 
Professor J. K. Galbraith said that the 
abolition of poverty in America would 
not be achieved simply by improving 
the growth rate and the genera! econo- 
mic level “any more than it will be 
accomplished by incantation or by 
ritualistic washing of the feet.” He pro- 
posed a new attack on poverty by edu- 
cation, and he went on: 
“ There is no place in the world where 
really well educated people are really 
poor. Why don’t we select, beginning 
next year, the hundred lowest income 
counties or urban slums of equal 
population and designate them as 
special educational districts?” 
He suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide 90% of the cost 
of building schools with all modern 
facilities. 


Kloppenburg appeal fails 


Theodore Kloppenburg, the Peace News 
correspondent in South Africa, faces a 
possible jail sentence early next month 
on charges of breaking banning orders. 


A rule nisi, calling on the South African 
Minister of Justice, Mr B. J. Vorster, to 
state in writing his reasons for issuing 
banning notices on Theodore Kloppen- 
burg under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act on July 5, was discharged 
in Durban Supreme Court on December 
11. In the rule nisi, issued on November 
18, the Minister was asked to state his 
reasons by December 2 or, failing this, 
to show cause before the court why the 
banning orders should not be set aside 
and why the Minister should not be 
ordered to pay Mr Kloppenburg’s costs 
incurred subsequently to November 18. 


Mr Kloppenburg had sought an order 
setting aside the banning order with 
costs or alternative relief. Judge Hen- 
nings told the court on December 11 
that the Minister of Justice had filed 
an affidavit and that the court accepted 
it. He ordered the Minister to pay Mr 
Kloppenburg’s costs from November 18 
to November 25, when the affidavit was 
filed. Mr Kloppenburg was told to pay 
the Minister’s costs after that date - an 


amount running to several hundred 
pounds. 
The Minister’s affidavit had declined to 
give further reasons for the issue of the 
notices on the grounds that their dis- 
closure would necessarily involve the 
disclosure of information that had in- 
duced him to issue the notices. It went 
on: 
“None of such information can... 
be disclosed without detriment to pub- 
lic policy ... I accordingly submit that 
I am excused from supplying, and am 
obliged to withhold, any further rea- 
sons for the issuing of the notices. I 
should like to take this opportunity 
of emphasising that I remain willing 
to consider fairly any representations 
the applicant may wish to make to 
me.” 


On January 2, 1964, Mr Kloppenburg 
faces charges of breaking the ban. If he 
is found guilty, he will most probably 
be imprisoned. The situation in South 
Africa is such that any person may be 
issued with a banning order under the 
Suppression of Communism Act without 
warning, for reasons which need not be 
told to him or to courts, including 
Supreme Courts, in which the banned 
person seeks redress. 


cee” signifies Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce) which compares President Ken- 
nedy’s government to that of Hitler’s in 
Germoeny: 


“Oa co’d blustery morning in Janu- 
ary, a young man took the oath of 
office as chief executive of his nation. 
Iie was 43 years of age. Standing at 
his stde was his predecessor, a highly 
respected general of the armies, who 
just 15 years before had been in com- 
mand of his country’s forces when 
the Germans were defeated. The new 
exee tive was a Roman Catholic who 
celebrated his aecession to office by 
spomorine a party that lasted until 
3 am. This chief executive owed his 
postion to a small minority. 


“As soon as he took office this chief 
executive began to harass the big busi- 
ness firms of his nation by threats. 
Later, ignoring the Jegislative bodies 
of his country, he solisht to regulate 
al’ activities of executive order. 


“The constitutional government was 
ren’aced by executive decree. 


“In order to satisfy the demands of 
his minority the chief executive con- 
doned mob violence and endorsed 
street demonstrations which inevitably 
led to mobs and mass arrest. The 
government courts invariably ruled in 
favour of the mobs and their leaders, 
who were released for further use in 
later unlawful activities. 


“Encouraged by his successes this 
chief executive introduced legislation 
favouring his minority group. Each 
piece of legistation was introduced 
with a hbackeround of mob violence 
and threat of vast street demonstra- 
tions acompanied by singing and civil 
disobedience. 

“The chief executive established a 
direct communication with the Russian 


dictatorship and actively supported a 
non-aggression pact with this nation’s 
enemies to the east - the Russian 
Reds. 


“Sound familiar? ... Guess again. _ 
“The year was 1932: The general is 
Von Hindenberg; the chief executive 
is Adolf Hitler.” 


How would President Johnson’s appoint- 
ment affect the civil rights issue? Cor- 
respondents thought that “at least some 
good will come from this terrible event.” 
Margaret Hoffmann thought that South- 
erners were more likely to listen to 
him: 
“_.. so far I am pleased with Presi- 
dent Johnson, though three years ago 
I was glad that not he but Kennedy 
had won the nomination.” 
Another correspondent who had just 
been to a conference in Washington of 
the Students Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, a student integration move- 
ment, reported that among those pre- 
sent: 
“The general tone was one of caution 
mixed with hope about the new Presi- 
dent. In other words, and I think that 
goes for the Negro community as a 
whole, there has been no feeling of 
‘Oh, this is a terrible let down, now 
our civil rights will go down the 
drain.” This feeling is compounded of 
the realisation that Johnson is a ‘new 
type’ Southerner rather than the old- 
fashioned racist demagogue and of the 
understanding among Negroes that 
Kennedy himself never measured up 
in action to the hope they held for 
him. . . . Negroes never expect too 
much from a white man, no matter 
how ‘liberal’ he is in the regular 
political spectrum - so they never 
reach the height from which a change 
might mean a long and precipitous 
fall.” 


New York, December 13: 


VIETNAM VIGIL IN NEW YORK 


Vo Thanh Minh, a 57-year-old Vietnamese exile, is 
pictured in his “home”, a car parked near the United Nations building, where 
he is depriving himself of food and normal comforts in a non-violent appeal to 
unite the Vietnamese people in peace. A former professor who Ieft his country 
in 1949, Vo Thanh Minh lived in Europe for many years and came to New York 
at the beginning of this month to take up his vigil. He said that he would not 
leave the car until Christmas, and that he would fast until then. 
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Viadimir 


Dedijer 


CTOR SER 


sE, THE 


ERSISTENT REBEL 


Victor Serge was a member of the left opposition to Stalin. He was 
one of the few men who defended Trotsky, although he did not agree 
with many of Trotsky’s views. He did not advocate “ non-violence ” as 
such but did hold that violence could not be endorsed in a blanket 
fashion merely because the cause in which it was employed was just. 


He once wrote, a propos of Trotsky’s opposition to the idea of a military 
coup against Stalin: “ Rarely has it been made more sharply obvious 
that the end, far from justifying the means, commands its own means, 
and that for the establishment of a socialist democracy the old means 
of armed violence are inappropriate.” 


Victor Lyvovich Kibalchich (Victor 
Serge), whose Memoirs of a Revolution 
ary 1901-1941, translated from French 
and edited by Peter Sedgwick, has re- 
cently been published in this country 
(Oxford University Press, 42s), was no 
stranger to the world of revolutionaries 
in the Balkans. In his youth he was in 
contact with the “Young Bosnia” 
leaders, whose members included Gav- 
rilo Princip, who assassinated the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo, on 
June 28, 1914. After the First World 
War, Victor Serge took part in the great 
controversy over the question of respon- 
sibility for the Sarajevo assassination, 
and defended the Bosnian revolution- 
aries. 


In reading this book, my previous opin- 
ion of Victor Serge has been fully con- 


firmed: that his whole life and struggle 
show him to possess many characteristics 
fundamental to the psychology of the 
violent type of Montenegrin highlander. 
This type, living for centuries in condi- 
tions of oppression, is extremely sensi- 
tive to injustice, always capable of 
rebelling fanatically against it and of 
devotion to a cause, but susceptible to 
the delirium of greatness, unstable, ar- 
bitrary and at times destructive of the 
very cause he has once fought for. Such 
men are essentially individualists whose 
strength is their capacity for unselfish- 
ness and personal sacrifice, and whose 
weakness is their complete unpredict- 
ability. 

Kibalchich showed similar traits, not 
because his great-grandfather was a 
Montenegrin who had emigrated to 


Russia, but because he was brought up 
in a similar environment, a member of 
an oppressed minority. One of Kibal- 
chich’s cousins was Nikolay Ivanovich 
Kibalchich, a leading theoretician of 
“Narodnaya Volya” and the manufac- 
turer of the bomb which blew up the 
Emperor Aiexander II of Russia in 1881. 
His father also was a member of an 
active revolutionary group in Russia, 
and had to flee from his native country 
to exile in Switzerland and Belgium. 
Kibalchich was born in Brussels, in 
lodgings where portraits of men who had 
been hanged by the Tsar reminded him 
of his revolutionary heritage. 


At an early age he joined the anarchists 
in France, starting a long career of 
revolutionary activity which was to in- 
volve him in rebellion against oppres- 
sive states, plots, terrorism, persecution 
and imprisonment. In 1917 he fought 
in Barcelona; in 1919 he joined the staff 
of the Communist International in 
Russia; he became a member of the left 
opposition to Stalin, was deported to 
Central Asia, and finally was released 
after the intervention of some of the 
leading European intellectuals, to exile 
first in France and then in Mexico where 
he died in 1947. 


Throughout his turbulent life he de- 
monstrated remarkable courage and en- 
durance. He was undeterred by his 
ordeals and suffering, and continued to 
fight for his views. Yet he was always 
a rebel for the sake of rebellion; he 
defended the right of expression of the 
oppressed, but never fully shared their 
convictions. He was one of the few men 
who raised his voice in defence of 
Trotsky, but he never sympathised with 
his views. Basically he remained an 
Ibsenian individualist always at odds 
with the mediocrity around him. 


Although he was inconsistent and vacil- 
lating in his support of ideologies, he 
was unwavering in his devotion to his 
country, Mother Russia, despite what he 
endured there. He preserved a mystical 
faith in Russia and her future, very 
similar to the feelings which Berdyaev 
and Mayakovsky had expressed before. 
In March 1944, Kibalchich recorded in 
his diary an episode which indicated the 
strength of his convictions. Mr Sedg- 
wick writes in his introduction: 


“In Mexico City he met Trotsky’s 
grandson, Siova Volkov, on a bus. 
Siova was about seventeen years old 
at this time, and was understandably 
bitter about things Russian. In the 
course of his childhood his mother 
had been driven to suicide in Berlin 
and his father had disappeared for- 
ever in Russia. Having taken refuge 
with his grandfather in Mexico, the 
boy had had to crouch beneath a bed, 
wounded in the foot, amidst a hail of 
machine-gun bullets directed through- 
out the house by the artist Siqueiros; 
he had lived in the same house at the 
time when Trotsky was murdered by 
an agent who had ingratiated himself 


Victor Serge on arrival in 
Mexico, 1941 - an illustration 
from his ‘Memoirs of a 
Revolutionary’ (photo courtesy 
of Oxford University Press) 


with the whole family. Siova now told 
Serge that he had completely forgot- 
ten the Russian language. ‘ You’l 
have to learn it, then’ said Serge. 
‘What for?’ Siova replied violently. 
‘Out of sentimental attachment? No, 
thank you!’ And Serge answered, 
‘Russia will be changing a great deal, 
before very long. We must remain 
faithful to her, and keep up great 
hopes ’.” 
For Kibalchich the revolutionary move- 
ment was Russia, and nothing else. His 
heart could not turn towards other revo- 
lutionary movements in the world. The 
struggle of colonies for emancipation did 
not interest him much. He did not be- 
lieve in the possibility of separate roads 
to Communism, he did not believe that 
anyone could dare to rebel against Stalin 
and his system. He had no understand- 
ing of either Tito or Mao Tse-tung. 


Obsessed by his own problems, his own 
sufferings, he could not understand the 
waverings, the doubts in people whom 
he regarded as Stalin’s stooges. In his 
Memoirs he described how in Brussels 
after he had been released from Russia, 
he met Pavle Bastajic, a member of 
“Young Bosnia,” one of the few who 
survived the ordeal of 1914. Kibalchich 
described the scene in this way: 
“Two days after I arrived, a gentle 
man who seemed over-tanned, over- 
dressed, and _ over-affectionate, ap 
proached me in a cafe: ‘Dear Victor 
Serge! How good it is to meet you! ’ 
I recognised Bastajic, of ‘La Fédéra- 
tion Balkanique’; he said he was liv- 
in in Geneva, and pressed me to fix 
a meeting with him. ‘Geneva?’ I 
said to myself. ‘You are a_ secret 
agent, then’, and did not keep the 
appointment. I learned later he had 
been sent by the GPU; he helped to 
arrange the murder of Ignace Reiss.” 


Kibalchich was wrong, however. Already 
at that time Bastajic was deeply con- 
vinced that he should make a break 
from Stalin’s secret police. He made it 
only a few months later and fied to 
Yugoslavia, finding his death in 1941 in 
the Nazi terror. 


This edition of Kibalchich’s Memoirs is 
not simply a direct translation from the 
French. Peter Sedgwick has taken pains 
to gather many of Kibalchich’s unpub- 
lished letters and other materials in 
connection with his life. At the same 
time Mr Sedgwick pruned the original 
text by about an eighth, presumably at 
the request of the publishers. Although 
the text reads better than in the original 
French, yet I think that dead Kibalchich 
deserved to have his Memoirs published 
in English in full, despite their literary 
shortcomings. Had he not been pruned 
too much all his life? 

Vladimir Dedijer was a Yugoslav parti- 
san during the Second World War, pro- 
fessor of modern history at Belgrade 
University from 1954-5 and a member 
of the Central Committee of the Yugo- 
slay Communist Party until he was 
expelled in 1954 for defending the right 
of Milovan Djilas to free speech. He is 
at present a professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, an Honorary Fellow at Manches- 
ter University and from October, 1964, 
he will be a professor at the University 
of Ghana. He is a friend of Tito and 
Dillas and describes himself as a “ Uto- 
pian Communist.” 


In No. 77-78 of the Russian-language 
Bulletin of the Opposition, which is his 
personal organ, ‘Trotsky once more 
takes me to task with an extraordinary 
bitterness, using a technique which it is 
hard to know how to classify. The 
Trotskyist press of more or less every- 
where will doubtless be reproducing this 
article of his; and I know from experi- 
ence that they will refuse to publish my 
replies, denials and corrections. 


Such, indeed, is their idea of discussion 
- an approach which is not new to me, 
having been a left opposition militant 
for so long within Russia. On the first 
oceasion, Trotsky objected to an article 
I published in the United States and 
France, under the title Marxism of Our 
Time. Strangely enough, he criticised 
it to all appearances without having read 
it, imputing to me propositions which 
are directly opposite to my own. This 
time his polemical fervour and waspish 
intolerance have led him even further. 
Almost the whole of his article (The 
Moralists and Sycophants Against Marz- 
ism) rests upon charges of crying inac- 
curacy, which I am bound to take up 
despite the repugnance I feel towards 
debasing an argument which could be 
both straightforward and fascinating. 


Trotsky reproaches me with being the 
“ severest critic ” of his little book Their 
Morals and Ours, which I trans!ated 
into French for Editions du Sagittaire. 
However, I have never published a single 
line concerning that work of his, in any 
publication or in any shape or form. 


Trotsky credits me with the authorship 
of the publicity copy accompanying the 
distribution of his booklet to the press. 
On this matter, too, much to my own 
vexation, I must reply to him with a 
categoric deniaJ. I am not the author 
of this prospectus; I have had no part, 
direct or indirect, in composing it; I 
have no idea who its author is; and I 
do not care either. Is that clear enough? 
Before running these false imputations 
to the length of five columns of argu- 
ment, Trotsky would have been wise to 
make enquiries from the publishers, 
from myself or from other competent 
persons. The most elementary accuracy 
would have demanded this. 


Having in this manner ascribed to me 
a piece of writing with which I have 
had nothing to do, Trotsky spends a 
long time refuting ideas which he 
fathers on to me, whilst systematically 
ignoring those ideas which I have fre- 
quently published on the very same sub- 
ject. Once again, and sadly, I recognise 
here an approach which has often been 
used in Russia against him and against 
us; a bad approach, one of small intel- 


0 stemming from a pro- 
foundly sick Bolshevik mentality. On 


lectual worth, 


the theme of the civil war in the 
Russian Revolution, Trotsky credits me 
with heaven knows what high-flown 
nonsense; although on these very issues 
I have written a work of nearly 500 
pages, which is fairly well-known: 
L’An I de la Révolution Russe. It would 
have been enough for Trotsky to have 
opened it, and he would have seen what 
I say and what I do not say. But that 
would have been too simple. Did they 
ever open his books in Russia before 
accusing him of every crime under the 
sun? All the same, it is a remarkable 
fact that in the six columns of his “ re- 
futation” of me, he does not quote a 
single line of mine. Which is exactly 
the way Pravda used to treat him once 
upon a time.... 


I will pass over incidental charges, 
couched as they are in a style which, 
alas, could we!l be called “ Muscovite ”; 
as for instance that of having, along 
with X, who is indeed some o'd friend 
or comrade of mine, and with Y, whom 
I have never met, conspired against the 
“Fourth International.” As for these 
quarrels of sects and sub-sects, I am and 
always have been a complete stranger to 
them. Possibly X or Y, or even Z, has 
made use of my writings: I cannot help 
that - writings are produced with the 
intention of circulation, ideas beiong to 
everybody. 


In this remarkable article by Trotsky 
there is only one short passage which 
actually replies to me. Here it is: 


“, . . still another of Victor Serge’s 
discoveries, namely that the degenera- 
tion of the Bolsheviks dates from the 
moment when the Cheka was given 
the right of deciding behind closed 
doors the fate of people. Serge plays 
with the idea of revolution, writes 
poems about it, but is incapable of 
understanding it as it is. 

“Public trials are possible only in 
conditions of a stable regime. Civil 
war is a condition of the extreme in- 
stability of society and the state. Just 
as it is imposible to publish in news- 
papers the plans of the general staff, 
so it is impossible tu reveal in public 
trials the conditions and circumstances 
of conspiracies, for the latter are inti- 
mately linked with the course of the 
civil war. ..” 


Since the majority of regimes at the 
present time can scarcely be classed as 
stable, Trotsky is in this passage sup- 
plying all reactionaries with an excellent 
argument for replacing normal courts 
of justice by secret courts-martial. How- 


Trotsky - an illustration from 
‘The Prophet Outcast’ by 

Isaac Deutscher (photo courtesy 
of Oxford University Press) 


Victor Serge 
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Secrecy and 


revolution 


—a reply to Trotsky 


The following article was among Victor Serge’s papers which Peter 
Sedgwick collected while editing the memoirs, reviewed by Vladimir 
Dedijer on the opposite page. It is not known where (if anywhere) it 
was originally published. It was probably written in 1939 when 
Trotsky’s attack on Serge came out. 


ever, we shall soon see that his argument 
is strictly worthless. (A personal aside: 
Trotsky could well have recalled that 
between 1919 and 1936, or rather since 
1906, I have not confined myself to 
“writing poems” about revolution. .. . 
But the little device of only mentioning 
poems, and thereby making a passing 
sneer at a long and rich record of 
activity which has included ten years of 
varied persecutions in the USSR - this 
little business has not a great deal to 
do with the matter under discussion.) 


Trotsky makes use of a euphemism 
which is so excessive that I could justi- 
fiably charge him with making light of 
a concept that, despite everything, has 
its own social and human importance: 
I mean the death penalty. The Cheka, 
he writes coolly, received the right “of 
deciding behind closed doors the fate 
of people ...”: whereas what the Cheka 
was in fact given was the right to apply 
the death penalty on a mass scale and 
in secret, without hearing the accused, 
who were unable to defend themselves 
and whom in most cases their judges 
did not even see! By comparison with 
this inquisitional process, the “closed 
door” status of any court in which the 
judges and the defendants are face to 
face, and to which defence counsel are 
admitted, appears to overflow with safe- 
guards. Either here Trotsky is 
gerrymandering the historical facts and 
the whole basic problem, or else the 
verb “to gerrymander’” has lost all its 
meaning in this or any language. 


One would gather from him that it was 
simply a matter of repressing conspira- 
cies; however, the Cheka’s full title was 
“extraordinary Commission for the re- 
pression of counter-revolution, sabotage, 
speculation and desertion.” If the neces- 
sity for secret procedures could reason- 
ably be invoked in the case of con- 
spiracy, is it proper to invoke it for the 
housewife who sells a pound of sugar 
that she has bought (speculation), the 
eJectrician whose fuses blow (sabotage), 
the poor lad who gets fed up with the 
front line and takes a trip to the rear 
(desertion), the socialist or the anarchist 
who has passed some remark or other 
in the street, or had some comrades 
together at home (agitation and illegal 
assembly)? Cases of this sort literally 
swamped those of conspiracy, whether 
genuine or non-existent; of this Trotsky 
cannot be unaware. Nor, at this stage, 
can he fail to be aware how favourable 
to the manufacture of non-existent con- 
spiracies was the darkness which he 
champions; there were just as many of 
this kind of plot as of the real variety. 
. . . He cannot be unaware that in all 


the different kinds of case that it dealt 
with, the Cheka made a frightful abuse 
of the death penalty. Why then is he so 
eager to defend the indefensible, and 
with such poor arguments? 


During the civil war there was perfect 
order behind the front itself, in the 
interior of Soviet territory. Travellers 
to these parts have described this plainly 
enough. There was nothing to prevent 
the functioning of regular courts, which 
might in certain cases have sat in 
camera, before which the accused would 
have been able to defend themselves, 
have their own counsel present, and 
show themselves in the light of day. 
Would not the revolution have enhanced 
its own popularity by unmasking its true 
enemies for all to see? And correspond- 
ingly, the abuses which arose inevitably 
from the darkness would have been 
avoided. But the party’s central com- 
mittee was bent on maintaining its 
monopoly of power, and so on confound- 
ing its too troublesome critics with spies, 
traitors and reactionary plotters; it 
would often have found itself embar- 
rassed before the criticisms of Menshe 
vik socialists, anarchists, maximalists, 
syndicalists or even Communists and 
spirited non-party citizens, whom the 
courts would not have been able to con- 
vict without discrediting themselves. In 
other words, the consequences of the 
secrecy in the Cheka’s methods lay as 
much in attacking and destroying work- 
ing-class and revolutionary democracy 
as in cutting off the heads of the 
counter-revolution. (This, even though 
the early Cheka only very rarely used 
the death penalty against militants from 
working-class organisations.) 


On such questions of history (which are 
also, since moral reality is inseparable 
from social reality, questions of socialist 
morals) the working-class movement’s 
whole interest is to shed light every- 
where, and to make its views known 
without any passion beyond that of serv- 
ing man and the future. Whether 
Trotsky wills it or not, no limit has 
been set to the analysis of the Russian 
revolution, which he has served so out- 
standingly, so tremendously - despite the 
measure of responsibility that must be 
laid to his name for certain tragic 
errors. And no amount of ponderous 
irony, no broadsides of discredit, direc- 
ted against men who dare to think and 
sometimes to pronounce according to 
their conscience, will render him free to 
substitute mischievous polemic for the 
necessary debate to which, with a little 
less pretension to infallibility, he could 
bring the most precious contributions of 
a 


= 
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Lawrence Ross 


| emigrated away from the bomb 


Lawrence Ress is a Canadian, married 
and with six children, who emigrated 
recently to New Zealand because of the 
nuclear situation. In this article he 
gives his reasons for this act, which he 
sees as a form of protest. 


Over the past few years there has been 
a thin stream of families emigrating 
from the northern hemisphere to the 
south, in order to increase their chances 
of survival in the event of a nuclear 
holocaust. The majority of these people 
are between 30 and 40 years old, with 
one or more children, and in the middle- 
income group. They come from United 
States, Canada and Britain and usually 
choose New Zealand or Australia as 
offering optimum survival potential, 
plus the bonus of stable democratic 
government, familiar customs and tradi- 
tions, a good standard of living and 
employment opportunities. 

Most of these emigrants have been 
deeply involved with the various peace 
groups, and have carefully assessed the 
various factors leading towards war. 
The picture they see is a vast turmoil 
of human activities and attitudes - a 
river of trends flowing inexorably to- 
ward massive conflict. 


In the international anarchy we have 
today, it is not just the major powers, 
but secondary and tertiary powers who 
are giving priority to the development 
of their extermination potential. Coupled 
with this is the increase in the number 
of actual and probable points of con- 
flict and violent revolution around the 
world. Border clashes, and revolutions, 
subversion and serious inter-nation dis- 
putes usually involve a number of 
nations ranged on each side, through 
regional and other mutual defence 
pacts. 

The test ban, the hot line, and the ban 
on weapons in outer space were hopeful 
developments, but didn’t interrupt for a 
moment the more serious business of 
cold war brinkmanship. Even the Latin- 
American nuclear-free zone, if estab- 
lished, is only a formal ratification of the 
status quo. 


Richard Boston 


The nuclear emigrant doesn’t feel he is 
being pessimistic with his assessments, 
but realistic, honest and objective with 
all the available evidence and facts. 


As most of the emigrants are parents, 
they feel guilty about exposing their 
children to probable hideous torture 
and death in a few years. Living in 
Montreal only 40 miles from a major 
missile base in Plattsburgh, New York, 
my wife and I certainly felt this way 
about the welfare of our six small child- 
ren. Thus at great personal cost I left 
a very enjoyable and remunerative job, 
sold out and emigrated to New Zealand 
in 1962. As a parting protest we man- 
aged to place a feature article explain- 
ing our pre-war evacuation in Canada’s 
leading weekly magazine. Rod Satory, a 
USA physicist and his family, achieved 
a similar wide publicity for his move 
to New Zealand in 1963 for the same 
reasons. 


A New Zealand Dominion X-Ray study 
indicated that if the total bomb stock- 
pile was used in a northern war, the 
fall-out eventually reaching the southern 
hemisphere would not be sufficient to 
cause an “on the beach” situation. 
There would be a considerable increase 
in deleterious genetic mutation and 
leukaemia, but not sufficient to seriously 
affect the fabric and survival of southern 
countries. 


I recognise that Australia and New Zea- 
land are asking for their fair share of 
overkill, through their ANZUS and 
SEATO military treaties. These treaties 
place them under the USA and UK 
nuclear umbrellas, and thus are equiva- 
lent to suicide pacts. However, neither 
country has any nuclear bases and nei- 
ther wants any. Thus, for the moment, 
it is unlikely that they would be at- 
tacked, unless they became active bases 
in the wake of the destruction of the 
north. The number of military vehicles 
and degree of overkill capability pos- 
sessed by both powers is so vast, that 
surviving forces could carry total des- 
truction to aligned nations in the south, 


thus realising their oft-repeated threat 
of global annihilation. 

A great deal will hinge on the intelli- 
gence and sanity of the governments 
ruling New Zealand and Australia at 
such a time. Whether they would act 
in favour of national suicide, or to make 
peace and help all survivors, is strictly 
in the lap' of the gods. We are trying to 
encourage the formation of nuclear-free 
zones which would be non-belligerent in 
a total war. Such zones in the southern 
hemisphere would be excellent steps 
towards peace, and also tend to restrict 
the conflict if some madman triggered 
it off. 

Naturally the public can dismiss a few 
nuclear protest emigrations as “ crack- 
pot,” but if as many as 100 families did 
it, publicising as widely as possible their 
reasons, the reality and horror of catas- 
trophe would impress itself on the pub- 
lic mind. This should result in much 
wider support for peaceful alternatives 
suggested by peace organisations. 
Others are known to be considering pre- 
war emigration. A new organisation in 
the USA, American Emigrants League, 
Box 44718, Los Angeles 44, has been 
established to advise prospective emi- 
grants on the most desirable countries, 
employment opportunities, visa prob- 
lems and other practical matters. In 
addition, it serves as a forum on the 
ethics of nuclear emigration, and ad- 
vises members on publicity procedures, 
so that their protest may become more 
socially meaningful. 

Jt is the ethical questions with which 
nuclear emigrants are most often faced. 
For parents, the imperative considera- 
tion is the welfare of their children, and 
keeping them out of target areas. Govern- 
ments reinforce this argument with their 
admonitions to the public to build per- 
sonal fallout shelters for their families, 
and prepare in various ways to survive 
a nuclear attack. From this argument 
that personal survival measures are de- 
sirable a strategic relocation of the 
family in the southern hemisphere fol- 
lows as a natural corollary. 


The puzzle of Sir Herbert Read 


Selected Writings, Poetry and Criticism, 
by Herbert Read, with a foreword by 
Allen Tate. (Faber and Faber, 42s.) 


One of the great pleasures of borrowing 
books from a public library is to read 
those anonymous pencilled comments in 
the margins. These comments are either 
pungent, forthright and political - such 
as the fairly common “Fascist!!! ”, 
underlined three times - or else elusively 
scholarly - I remember one which read 
“Yes, but what about Sir F. L.’s C and 
L in the J.D.J. 7-25-9958?” What in- 
deed? 


I have never quite been able to under- 
stand why people write these comments; 
the book can hardly answer back. But 
for the first time in my life I have joined 
these marginal commentators, not in a 
library book but in a review copy of 
Herbert Read's Selected Writings. The 
comment was against these words: 
“TI do not propose to abandon the 
word ‘superrealism’ altogether. I 
propose rather to make a distinction 
between superrealism in general and 
surrealism in particular, employing 
the first word for the tentative and 
historical manifestations of what has 
now become a conscious and deliber- 
ate artistic principle. And thpse tenta- 
tive and historical manifestations of 
superrealism I shall identify with some 
of the essential characteristics of 
romanticism - but of romanticism 
understood in a certain strict and not 
too comprehensive sense.” 
Against this passage I see that I have 
written the words “ For God’s sake, man, 
get on with it.” I felt such impatience 
rather often in reading this book. 
Selected Writings gives, amongst others, 
examples of Herbert Read’s work as a 
poet, as an art critic, as a literary critic, 
as a social critic, and as a writer on 
education, psychology and_ political 


theory. Which of these is the essential 
Read, it is hard to say. Allen Tate in 
his adulatory foreword tells us that he 
is a “literary critic before he is a 
psychologist or philosopher,” but he is 
later moved to ask about two of Sir 
Herbert’s multiple personae, “ May one 
say that the philosopher is devouring 
the poet at the banquet of Thyestes?” 
(Quite what this means I do not know, 
but it sounds pretty nasty.) Sir Herbert 
is indeed a puzzling man. How, for 
example, are we to reconcile the picture 
of Read the shy, innocent, Yorkshire 
poet, with that of the man who sits on 
committees the way other people sit on 
chairs; with that of “Mr Abreast-of-the- 
Times,” “a man who has heen . 
knighted for being so ‘contemporary 
(two of Wyndham Lewis’s descriptions 
of him). Or again there is the paradox 
of the anarchist who accepted a knight- 
hood: no doubt Sir Herbert had his 
reasons, but it does seem rather a funny 
thing to have done*. 


However, to turn from the man to the 
work, which I find, not to put too fine a 
point on it, boring. After reading quite 
a lot of it, I can remember almost noth- 
ing of what he has written. I read his 
much praised autobiography when it was 
published only a few months ago, and 
now the only thing I can remember 
about it is the colour of the dust-jacket 
(white). I have even forgotten the title. 


The boredom factor and the amnesia 
factor are, however, personal ones. I 
will go on to a less subjective criticism, 
which is of Sir Herbert’s use of psycho- 
logy. Sometimes he uses psychology 


Per 


* Things really are upside down. Nowadays it 
is Tory cabinet ministers who get rid of their 
titles, just as anarchists like Tolstoy (a Count) 
and Kropotkin (a Prince) tried to do in the 
past. Perhaps Sir Herbert’s knighthood has a 
kind of crazy dialectical logic to it after all. 


simply to dress up the obvious or banal: 
“ Psycho-analysis has proved that the 
significance of the symbol may be, and 
indeed generally is, hidden; and that the 
Syne Ole as such need not be representa- 
tional... .” 


But more crucial is his belief in psycho- 
logy as a critical weapon. He says in 
“The Personality of the Poet”: 
“JT believe that criticism must con- 
cern itself, not only with the work of 
art in itself, but also with the process 
of writing, and with the writer’s state 
of mind when inspired - that is to say, 
criticism must concern itself, not only 
with the finished work of art, but also 
with the workman, his mental activity 
and his tools.” 
This position is highly debatable, but 
Sir Herbert does not argue it. Instead 
he says that “if that is not admitted, no 
really useful progress can be made in 
this essay.” No comment. ‘ But assum- 
ing we are agreed on the sphere of 
criticism, then I can not conceive how 
the critic can avoid such a dependence 
on general psychology.” 
I do not agree that one need concern 
oneself with the writer in considering 
the finished work of art, and I equally 
disagree that the critic needs to depend 
on “ general psychology.” Sir Herbert’s 
practice does nothing to change my 
mind. I am thinking particularly of that 
greatly overrated book Education 
through Art, with its astonishingly 
crude “differentiation of types of art 
according to psychological types of hu- 
man beings.” Here he tells us that “if 
we take the whole history of art into 
consideration . . . all its diversity can be 
explained . . . by reference to corres- 
ponding types.” He justifies this remark- 
able claim with examples: “From the 
introverted feeling-type . has pro- 
ceeded some of the greatest art known 


The emigrant directs his sense of pat- 
riotism and loyalty, to life, and the 
welfare of the human species as a whole, 
rather than to doomed tribes that seem 
to have already lost their heads, living 
within artificial boundaries they like ta 
think of as very, very special nations. 
The trappings of reyalty, state religion, 
flags, anthems, custom and_ glorified 
killing, worshipped by the patriot, are 
usually rejected by the emigrant, as part. 
of the contributing factors in the war- 
producing syndrome. 


The emigrant does not think it selfish 
or cowardly to try and move his family 
out of the way of total war, any more 
than it would be to shepherd them out 
of the way of an approaching locomotive 
or tidal wave. Like the few Jews who 
fled Hitler’s Germany, the emigrants 
have done their best to warn their fel- 
lows, to resist the war machine and to 
protest. But then, as now, few listen 
to the emigrants and few listen to the 
various peace organisations. 


Nor does the emigrant leave the peace 
battle to others but carries on in his 
new location, working by himself, and 
within groups, lecturing, writing and 
talking to all who will listen about the 
dire need for action to prevent a suicidal 
war, 


We also find that letters to the editor 
and articles on peace topics sent from 
the southern hemisphere are published 
in the northern countries. 


Renunciation of nuclear defence, estab- 
lishment of nuclear free zones, more 
cultural and trade exchange between 
East and West, steps toward world 
federalism, and gradual disarmament, 
are all objectives pursued by us in the 
south. 

However if the ultimate insanity occurs, 
and we happen to survive it, our most 
treasured and respected memory will be 
of the noble and heroic peaceworkers 
in the north. In this event they may be 
better off than us with their quick exit, 
if, as we are sometimes warned. the 
wretched survivors will soon learn, to 
envy the dead. 


to the world.” Well done, the intro- 
verted feeling-type: keep it up. Griine- 
wald “definitely belongs to the intro- 
verted type... it is perhaps also worth 
mentioning that Griinewald betrays a 
preference for tetanoid features.” Per- 
haps. Rembrandt is apparently “ more 
difficult to characterise clearly,” but 
Rubens is a “better representative of 
the extroverted sensation-type” which 
of course explains his diversity. 


Sir Herbert uses a lot of impressive- 
sounding words and he has an authori- 
tative tone which rather intimidates 
disagreement, but this should not blind 
us to the fact that he begs a whole lot 
of questions and that he is often simply 
inaccurate, either in his facts or his 
language. For example, he speaks of the 
revival which “secured immediate re- 
cognition for Hopkins and Eliot”: I 
suppose if depends what you mean by 
immediate. 


Then he tells us in another essay that 
“between the end of the Middle Ages 
and the beginning of the Romantic 
Movement, painting and sculpture in 
England were almost completely dead: 
a significant fact. Interest begins again 
with Gainsborough and Blake.” Signifi- 
cant, indeed, except that it isn’t true. 
What about Hogarth, to name just one? 
And as he is talking about painting in 
England rather than English painting, 
what about Van Dyck? 

“There are a few people, but a dimin- 
ishing number, who still believe that 
Marxism, as an economic system, offers 
a coherent alternative to capitalism.” A 
diminishing number? There are an aw- 
ful lot of Chinese for a start. Was this 
statement true even when Sir Herbert 
wrote it in 1940, and was the rest of 
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South Vietnam 


For someone whose credentials to speak 
about Vietnam are “flimsy,” Adam 
Roberts takes up a lot of space in his 
attempt to demolish me. (Peace News, 
December 13.) His “spirited” defence 
of P. J. Honey would lead one to be- 
lieve that Adam Roberts and P. J. Honey 
are twins. 


“Adam Roberts’” gratuitous statement 
that I visited the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam as the guest of the “Com- 
munist Government, which paid for all 
the expenses of his visit” is an assertion 
eee he had better substantiate or with- 
draw. 


That I am connected with the British- 
Vietnam Committee which publishes the 
Vietnam Bulletin is no secret. However, 
if to uphold the Geneva agreements of 
1954, publish extensive extracts from 
the French, British and United States 
press, publish the protests of the 15,000 
United States ministers of religion 
against the United States aggression 
against the South Vietnam people, give 
the facts of US chemical warfare there 
and of the repression of the Buddhists, 
ete., constitutes ‘“ propaganda on behalf 
of North Vietnam,” I plead guilty. 

Since “ Adam Roberts ” to my knowledge 
hds never met me, he would hardly 
know what languages I speak and what 
possibilities I have to converse with the 
peop!e in Vietnam. 

It is, however, laughable that a visit of 
Mr Honey in 1953, before the signing 
of the Geneva agreements, makes him 
knowledgable of the position in the 
Democratic Republic ten years later. To 
this we also have the vague general 
statement of Mr Honey that “in 1956 
a number of scholars and writers... 
were arrested ... some are now dead 
and others in prison.” Why cannot he 
be more specific and tell us who they 
(aI RA ee ie eT eee 


are? Even if credence were given to 
this statement (which I do not) how can 
Mr Honey expect readers of Peace News 
to accept this statement? But I mark 
the point that apparently Mr Honey has 
no contacts in the Democratic Republic 
contrary to what had previously been 
claimed. 

The fact that “food is plentiful and 
cheap” in South Vietnam does not 
change the fact of imports of rice and 
grain from the United States whether 
Mr Honey knows about it or not. As to 
unemployment, the figure is put at 
1,800,000 by some sources. But refer- 
ence can be made to l’Express, France 
Observateur, Le Figaro, as well as to the 
British and American press, as to its 
existence. 

Reference is made to the special reports 
of the International Control Commission, 
dated June 2, 1962, as “‘ further evidence 
of North Vietnamese interference in 
South Vietnam.” Then why not quote 
the evidence? The simple reason is that 
there is no evidence in this report, 
simply an endorsement by the Indian- 
Canadian majority of the Commission of 
uninvestigated statements by the Diem 
authorities. On the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence of United States 
military intervention and aggression in 
South Vietnam. 

To this is added the abusive use of the 
term “ Viet Cong” in referring to the 
South Vietnamese patriots fighting for 
independence from US imperialism. 

We are again treated to Mr Honey’s 
“evidence” that Diem and his brother 
Nhu “freely admitted the approaches” 
by Ho Chi Minh on the question of 
neutrality. They are both dead and un- 
likely to contradict Mr Honey. If this 
was published in the New York Herald 
Tribune (as well as the New York 
Times) it is not surprising since it is in 
that paper that Joseph Alsop recounts 
“Professor Patrick Honey’s” advice to 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


When we are arguing about how far and 
how fast the Robbins recommendations 
will be taken up, and whether Newsom 
will be shelved or not, it is sobering to 
come across countries where the estab- 
lishment of just one college is an 
achievement. 

Take, for instance, Kivukoni College in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika. This college 
was founded in 1961, and it gives 50 
students an intensive eight-month course 
in economics, politics, history and soci- 
ology. The demand for places is much 
greater than this, but lack of money 
has prevented the college from building 
a much-needed extension. The domestic 
staff consists of two cooks and two 
cleaners, and the students clean their 
own rooms and work on a rota system 
for laying tables and washing up. Many 
students are in severe financial need 
themselves, and a welfare fund has been 


SIR HERBERT, READ 
from opposite page 


the sentence, which reads “and social- 
ism has, indeed, triumphed in one 
country’? Which country was that? 

Sir Herbert has a certain feeling for 
words, but it very often carries him 
away. In his essay on Henry Moore, 
which is a useful introduction to the 
subject, he says “‘ Just as the best statues 
are hewn out of the hardest stone, so 
the spirit of the artist is tempered in 
adversity.” A fine resounding sentence, 
with a nice ring to it. But it sets you 
off trying to think of examples of great 
sculpture in wood (it isn’t difficult) and 
wondering whether it would have been 
possible for Michaelangelo to have carved 
his David from a huge lump of cheese; 
an interesting problem, but one which 
has taken us some way from the artist’s 
spirit being tempered in adversity, which 
is what he was trying to make us think 
about. 

Perhaps I have been unjust to Sir Her- 
bert, but I really can’t see why everyone 
takes him so seriously. He treats of 
important matters, and it seems to me 
that he is often on the right side. For 
this he deserves respect. But at the 
same time his work is neither very 
original nor very penetrating. Which 
is a great pity. 


established for them with the aid of 
War on Want. 
A serious financial situation was only 
averted last year by an appeal to the 
Tanganyika Government; as from this 
year, the college will receive a larger 
income from the Tanganyika Education 
Trust, and it will be responsible for 
raising any additional finance itself. 
Despite its difficulties, Kivukoni College 
has achieved a steady improvement in 
the level of students’ work. The list of 
visiting lecturers is extensive, including 
President Nyerere and several members 
of the government, the Soviet and Yugo- 
sJav ambassadors, Bayard Rustin of the 
World Peace Brigade and Jayaprakash 
Narayan of the Bhoodan Movement in 
India. In his speech at the closing cere- 
mony of the 1962 course, the Hon. R. M. 
Kawawa, Vice-President of the Republic 
of Tanganyika, who is also president of 
the governing council of the college, 
emphasised that the college exists to 
serve the nation. It was established 
“to help meet the urgent need for 
educated adults, for people who under- 
stand the economic, social and politi- 
cal problems facing Tanganyika and 
other countries in Africa.” 
Mr Kawawa went on to say that the 
college was not intended to enable 
people to get comfortable or well-paid 
jobs. ‘‘No student should expect to 
start at the top just because he had been 
to Kivukoni.” ‘ 
Kivukoni has had considerable assist- 
ance from people in England. The prin- 
cipal of the college is Norman Scotney, 
a North London Quaker and active CND 
supporter. During 1962 the colleze had 
a three-week visit from H. D. Hughes, 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. The 
visit, according to the report of the 
executive committee, ‘“ promoted much 
rethinking of objectives and methods 
and brought encouragement and a new 
sense of purpose to the staff.” Further 
assistance is still needed: for example, 
books are badly needed on trade union 
studies and co-operation. Help, financial 
or otherwise, will be put to good use. 


Perhaps it will mollify those of our 
readers who were disappointed at not 
seeing in Peace News any report of last 
month’s Quaker film viewing sessions if 
I reveal that the report which we were 


Lette rs tO 
the Editor 


McNamara, United States Secretary for 
Defence, on the steps to be taken to win 
the United States “special” and unde 
clared war in South Vietnam. 

Mr P. J. Honey is indeed a curious hero 
for Peace News to uphold and defend, 
and its readers will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised at the attempt to justify United 
States military intervention in the South 
Vietnam despite their undertaking at 
Geneva in 1954 not to use force to over- 
turn the Geneva agreements. 

W. Zak, 

24a Abbey Gardens, 

London N.W.8. 


Adam Roberts replies: Mr P. J. Honey is 
not my twin, nor has Peace News made 
him out to be a hero; he is simply a 
useful source of information about Viet- 
nam. As such, he has been approached 
by such different persons as myself, the 
BBC, and Mr McNamara. 

Mr Zak misinterprets the nature of Mr 
Honey’s talk with McNamara, and sign- 
ficantly does not use Joseph Alsop’s 
original words (New York Herald Tri- 
bune, November 6) in describing it. 
Similarly, Mr Zak misinterprets what I 
wrote (Peace News, November 15 and 
22) about Vietnam. I did not ‘“ attempt 
to justify US military intervention,” but 
tried to describe the situation fairly, 
with all its complexities and difficulties. 
Mr Zak does not confirm or deny my 
statement that he visited North Vietnam 
as the guest of the Communist govern- 
ment, which paid for his expenses. Nor 
does he confirm or deny the statement 
that he does not speak the Vietnamese 
language. I see little point in providing 
further evidence for these statements 
until Mr Zak answers them directly. 

Mr Zak fails to provide any evidence for 
his statement that “South Vietnam... 
has now to import rice and grains from 
the USA,” though Mr Honey merely said 
that he knew of “no evidence” for 


expecting has just turned up in the office, 
postmarked November 25. The date as 
I write being December 19, this makes 
it not far short of four weeks - perhaps 
not a record delay for a letter from 
Birmingham to London, but still pretty 
remarkable. 


Of the films shown at the sessions, our 
reporter, Mr William Hetherington, picks 
out four for special mention. These are 
Food and Famine (Petroleum Film 
Bureau, no charge), a documentary made 
for the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign; Inheritance (Concord, 7s 6d), a 
film about the aftermath of the Algerian 
war, which shows people who have so 
given up hope that they refuse the help 
offered to them; Which Way the Wind? 
(Concord, £1) a useful introduction to a 
study group on non-violence; and The 
Widening Gap (Central Film Library, 
15s), a 30-minute UNESCO film about 
world poverty. The programme at the 
viewing sessions also included Thou 
Shalt Not Kill, a fiction film about a 
conscientious objector which has re- 
ceived considerable acclaim in several 
countries. It was reviewed in Peace 
News last year when it was shown pub- 
licly in London. 


* * * 


In the letter which accompanied his film 
report, William Hetherington also men- 
tioned a march to the French Consulate 
in Birmingham which the West Midlands 
Committee of 100 had organised a few 
days previously. About 50 people took 
part, and after handing in a letter to the 
consul appealing to the French Govern- 
ment not to proceed with its plans for 
further nuclear testing, they went to 
the American Consulate to hold a short 
silent vigil in memory of President Ken- 
nedy, “whose policy we had deplored 
but whose right to life and liberty we 
upheld.” The police escort joined in the 
vigil. This demonstration is the kind of 


Mad evening in Brooke’s manor! 
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this. Mr Zak’s remarks about unemploy- 
ment do not confirm his earlier state- 
ment that “the majority of the South 
Vietnamese workers in US-South Viet- 
nam occupied territory are unemployed.” 
Mr Honey had never questioned the 
existence of unemployment in South 
Vietnam, but only the accuracy of this 
statement of Mr Zak's. Does Mr Zak 
withdraw it, or not? 

Mr Zak asks Mr Honey to be more speci- 
fic about the scholars and writers who 
were arrested in 1956. Mr Honey tells 
me that they are referred to in the 
North Vietnamese press as the Nhan 
Van-Giai Pham group. One member of 
the group who has since died is Phan 
Khoi, an old nationalist who had spent 
many years in prison under the French. 
Mr Honey has also offered further evi- 
dence about the approaches made by 
Ho Chi Minh to the South Vietnamese 
Government last summer. The state- 
ments made by Diem and Nhu about the 
approaches have been confirmed by Ton 
Taht Thien, the interpreter who was 
present when Joseph Alsop visited Diem, 
and by Ton Taht Dink, the South Viet- 
namese minister, at a press conference 
a month ago. 

I would agree with Mr Zak that there is 
not much detailed evidence in the special 
report of the ICC dated June 2, 1962; but 
there is some, for instance on page 5, 
paragraph 7. This paragraph contains 
an allegation by the South Vietnamese 
authorities about a North Vietnamese 
military action, on which the North Viet- 
namese authorities categorically refused 
to comment. 

Mr Zak does not refer to the other part 
of the evidence I gave about North 
Vietnamese involvement in military 
action in South Vietnam. Instead, he 
objects to my use of the term “ Viet 
Cong,” which simply means Vietnamese 
Communists. Mr Zak should deny the 
evidence before he denounces the term. 


Achievement in Tanganyika 


thing that a lot of anti-nuclear people 
felt they should be doing, and it is good 
to know that someone went ahead and 
did it. 
* > 

Ignorance crops up in the most disturb- 
ing places. When Bromley (Kent) Bor- 
ough Council decided recently not to 
include jazz records in the public 
library’s record collection, some coun- 
cillors came up _ with strangely — ill- 
informed views about jazz. Councillor 
Pitt-Payne, for example, was reported 
in the Bromley and Kentish Times on 
December 6 as saying that Andrew Car- 
negie, the founder of the library, would 
turn in his grave at the idea of having 
jazz records. The library was for cul- 
tural purposes, not entertainment, and if 
the suggestion was approved it was not 
illogical to expect a request for free 
cups of coffee to be served. 


Councillor Holden, who was in favour 
of the idea, seemed to share the assump- 
tion that jazz was less cultural than 
other forms of music. Acording to the 
Kentish Times report, he compared the 
situation with the provision of fiction 
and non-fiction books. By excluding jazz 
they were saying that those with lower 
taste should not be catered for. In that 
case, fiction books should not be issued. 
I wonder where Messrs Pitt-Payne and 
Holden came by this curious idea that 
there are different levels of culture, by 
which people’s tastes can be classed as 
higher or lower, and a distinction drawn 
between what is cultural and what is 
entertaining. 

Councillor Holden at least works round 
to the right conclusion; but Councillor 
Pitt-Payne’s attitude is in the worst kill- 
joy tradition. Councillors are supposed 
to be representatives of the people, and 
it may be that we get the representatives 
we deserve; but what has Bromley done 
to deserve Councillor Pitt-Payne? 


Come to the Mad Hatter’s Ball, a 


political extravaganza at Hampstead Town Hall, 8 p.m.-2 a.m., Friday, 
January 3. Fully licensed, two bands, sandwich bar. Come as you 


please - but please come! 


Tickets 7s 6d from Hampstead Group, 


Committee of 100, 27 Redington Road, N.W.3, or at door. 
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Problems of African students in Moscow 


The demonstration in Red Square on 
Wednesday of last week, when some 500 
African students forced their way to the 
gates of the Kremlin, was the latest 
chapter in the story of coloured students’ 
problems in Russia. 


Having lived in Moscow for a consider- 
able time, and known many students, I 
think that before considering the various 
theories about this demonstration (that 
it was organised by imperialists, by 
Chinese, or by Ghanaians as a protest 
against their own ambassador in Mos- 
cow), it is worth looking at the dif- 
ficulties of coloured students in Russia. 


Last winter Africans at the Lumumba 
University in Moscow very nearly staged 
a demonstration after Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, the Young Communist League 
paper, ran a short story about a Russian 
girl who fell in love with a foreign 
student in Moscow, married him, went 
to his country and was then sold into 
a harem. The story infuriated African 
students, who were only dissuaded from 


demonstrating by the official leader of 
the African group at the university. He 
was a Communist, and was married to a 
Russian. Last week’s demonstrators 
must have over-ruled him. 


In Moscow, there are many difficulties 
between coloured students and Russians. 
As has been widely reported, the foreign 
students receive a grant of nearly £40 
a month - nearly three times the grant 
which Russians get. This obviously 
creates tensions. Also, the Africans 
seem rather unwilling to adapt to a 
new way of life. 


It is over sex that some of the major 
problems occur. Attitudes to sex at 
Moscow University are not strict, and on 
one night of the year (New Year’s night) 
there used to be complete freedom for 
men and women to sleep together. Then 
students from Iraq arrived, and in 1959 
Moscow University was segregated on 
New Year’s night. 

If colour problems exist in Moscow, they 
are far worse in other parts of the Soviet 


Union, with the exception of Leningrad. 
It is easy to forget what an incredibly 
primitive country Russia is in many 
ways: in many parts, coloured people 
are unfamiliar and resented. In Kiev, 
for example, anti-coloured and anti- 
semitic attitudes seem to be fairly pre- 
valent, and when in Russia last year I 
heard rumours of a demonstration of 
coloured students in Kiev. In last Sun- 
day’s Sunday Times, Tom Stacey des- 
cribed other incidents of colour discrim- 
ination in the Soviet Union - against 
Guinean and Ghanaian students at Alma 
Ata. It seems that most of the racial 
intolerance comes not from official 
quarters, but from ordinary people. 

In view of the fact that the problems of 
coloured students are greater outside 
Moscow, it is not at all surprising that 
many of those who demonstrated last 
week are reported to have travelled long 
distances to the demonstration. Nor does 
this fact necessarily suggest any elabor- 
ate conspiracy - foreign students often 
travel to Moscow for the Christmas-New 


Terry Chandler: nine months 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: Terry 
Chandler is now spending his third suc- 
cessive Christmas in prison. On Wednes- 
day, December 18, he was sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment at the Old 
Bailey. The jury found him guilty on 
two charges of causing a nuisance to 
the public on July 9 and July 11 by 
unlawfully obstructing the free passage 
of the highway in the neighbourhood 
of Trafalgar Square, and one of inciting 
people to cause a public nuisance on 
July 11. On the direction of Judge 


Leafleting at 
the Old Bailey: 


three held 


Godfrey Featherstone reports: John 
Byrde and Colin Johnson were arrested 
for distributing leaflets on Wednesday, 
December 11, outside the Old Bailey, 
where Terry Chandler’s trial was being 
heard. They had been warned not to 
hand out leaflets. At the subsequent 
hearing at the Guildhall magistrates’ 
court, they were fined ten shillings each 
for illegal advertising and £2 for ob- 
structing the police. They were ordered 
to pay two guineas costs. 

David Thomas was charged with com- 
mitting the same offences outside the 
Old Bailey on Monday, December 16; 
on Tuesday he was fined ten shillings 
for illegal advertising and £2 for ob- 
structing the police. He refused to pay 
and was sentenced to one day in jail. 
The charges against Mr Thomas were 
the source of some embarrassment to 
the police, since they found that the 
leaflets he had been distributing were 
not Committee of 100 literature, but a 
variety of religious leaflets. Ail three 
intend to appeal against their convic- 
tions, particularly since the use of the 
Commissioner of Police regulation con- 
cerning illegal advertising is extremely 
rare. 


Rogers the jury found him “ not guilty ” 
of conspiring to cause a public nuisance, 
since the prosecution had not proceeded 
on this charge. The charges arose from 
demonstrations at the time of the visit 
of the Greek royal family. 

The main burden of Terry Chandler’s 
defence had been to emphasise that he 
had not been a leader of the demonstra- 
tions, and to inquire why the police and 
the royal family were allowed to cause 
major obstructions when demonstrators 
were not allowed to cause minor ones. 
On Tuesday, December 17, Mr Chandler 
called a series of witnesses to deny that 
he had incited anybody on July 11, and 
to affirm that the demonstrators had left 
Trafalgar Square in small groups which 
only joined together when they came up 
against a police cordon. The jury then 
asked the judge if there was any way of 
ending the trial; when they were told 
that the only way was by acquitting the 
defendant, they decided that the trial 
should carry on. Defence witnesses gave 
evidence that the committee had decided 
that there should be no march to 
Claridges on July 11, but only indi- 
viduals making their way there. The 
judge began ruling out evidence on the 
grounds that it had already been given 
and accepted, and the prosecuting coun- 
sel ceased to cross-examine witnesses. 
Terry Chandler asked for an adjourn- 
ment in order that Christine Farr might 
be brought to the court as a witness. 
The judge granted this adjournment, 
stipulating that she must be the last 
defence witness. Terry Chandler reluc- 
tantly agreed to this co.udition. 

On Wednesday, Terry Chandler called 
this last witness and then made legal 
submissions to the judge. He quoted 
several cases concerning temporary ob- 
structions and submitted that these 
showed a nuisance had to be permanent 
in order to be illegal, and that any ob- 
struction caused by demonstrations was 
only temporary. He also submitted that 
for there to be a public nuisance there 
had to be an unreasonable use of the 
highway, and this had to be more than 


trivial to be an indictable offence. 


In his final speech Terry Chandler main- 
tained that his was a political trial, and 
that if anyone had caused obstruction, 
it had been the police. ‘‘ To convict me,” 
he went on, “would constitute a dan- 
gerous precedent so far as civil liberty 
is concerned. It would be the first con- 
viction in recent times of any import- 
ance where a conviction has resulted 
from a moving procession of people. 


“TI submit that if the Home Secretary 
and the police had power to authorise 
charges alleging a public nuisance in 
connection with any demonstration 
that they think undesirable .. . it 
would mean that the traditionally 
accepted right in this country to ex- 
press his opposition to something... 
by this traditional method . . . would 
be completely forbidden.” 


The prosecuting counsel, Mr H. J. Leo- 
nard, maintained that the jury must de- 
cide whether or not it was right to allow 
people to express any sort of political 
opinion by going about in such a way 
as to cause a substantial obstruction to 
the public: it was quite clear that any 
group like the Committee of 100 must 
have leaders, and plainly Terry Chandler 
was one of them. Summing up, the 
judge said that a procession only became 
a public nuisance only if it caused a 
“ substantial obstruction.” 
After the jury had been out for an hour 
and a quarter they found Terry Chand- 
ler guilty. Mr Chandler, asked if he had 
anything to say before sentence, replied: 
“No I don’t think it is necessary for 
me to say anything. I have done what 
I thought to be right and I have no 
regrets for what I have done.” 
Terry Chandler may be written to at this 
address: Terence Chandler 19797, H.M. 
Prison, Wandsworth, Heathfield Road, 
London S.W.18. 
Footnote: As Peace News went to press, 
two men, George Caboutti and Zion 
Silverstein, were on a total fast outside 
Wandsworth Prison, in protest against 
Terry Chandler’s sentence. 


100 plans Easter march to USAF Ruislip 


The London Committee of 100 plans at 
Easter, 1964, to march to Ruislip, the 
administrative headquarters of the US 
Air Force in Britain, and to attempt to 
“reclaim the base for useful purposes ” 
by attempting to enter the base non- 
violently in order to dismantle it and 
remove any equipment “which could 
serve a useful civilian purpose.” 

A march will assemble at Speakers’ 
Corner at midday on Good Friday for 
the fifteen-mile journey to the base. The 
Christian Group of the Committee will 
lead the march and start it off with a 
short service. 

On Friday the march will go to within 
five miles of the base, and on Saturday 
the journey wil! be completed. Those 
marchers who do not wish to attempt 
entry will form a legal picket outside 
the base. If the attempt to enter is not 
successful, marchers will attach notices 
announcing the reclamation of the base 
to the fence and will attempt to im- 
mobilise the base by blocking the en- 


trances. 

Delegations from other countries will be 
asked to join the march, and Christopher 
Cowley will make this request to the 
conference in Sweden of the Interna- 
tional Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, to which he is the Commit- 
tee of 100’s delegate. A Committee 
statement observes that the CND Alder- 
maston marches have encouraged the 
many foreign peace movements to organ- 
ise Easter marches: it expresses the 
hope that the demonstration at Ruislip 
will encourage these movements to 
“begin organising more radical types of 
protest action at Easter.” It calls the 
demonstration “a new style of Alder- 
maston march,” and says that it will be 
complementary to CND’s plans, since 
“responsibility for nuclear war prepara- 
tions rests equally with the government 
and with the military.” 

During the next two months the 
Christian Group of the Committee of 
100, together with committee members 


and supporters who live in the Ruislip 
area, will conduct a local campaign of 
canvassing, leafleting and meetings in 
order to explore the extent of local op- 
position to the base “and if possible 
to harness it into meaningful protest 
action.” Pat Arrowsmith, who has been 
appointed field secretary of the Com- 
mittee, will spend the next few months 
doing the groundwork for the demon- 
stration. She told a press conference 
on Thursday, December 19: 
“T think it is time that the movement 
- and by that I mean the international 
movement - moved further away from 
purely symbolic action into various 
kinds of direct action.” 
She hoped that this would encourage 
citizens of those countries ‘“ with more 
stringent regimes” such as East Ger- 
many, Greece and Spain. Answering 
questions, she said that careful prepara- 
tions and “crystal clear plans” would 
ensure that the demonstration would be 
completely non-violent. 


Year period, as they can have a better 
time there. 

The story that the demonstration was in 
some way engineered by the Chinese is 
a particularly unlikely one. The Chinese 
students at Moscow are more isolated 
from the rest of the student population 
than any other group, and seem gener- 
ally to be quite content to live with their 
compatriots in their own quarters. They 
never fraternise with anyone else except 
Asians. 

Whatever the truth about the dead 
Ghanaian medical student, Russia has 
certainly suffered a blow to its reputa- 
tion which the Chinese may capitalise 
on. 

Next week’s issue of Peace News will 
contain an article on the Ghanaian 
demonstration by Ruth Daniloff, our 
Moscow correspondent. 


Weapons: appeal 
clears four 
jailed men 


Four men, who claimed that they had 
been framed by the police, had their 
convictions quashed at the Court of 
Criminal Appeal last Friday. The men 
had been charged with carrying offen- 
sive weapons, and claimed that the wea- 
pons had been planted on them at West 
End Central Police Station, London, by 
Det-Sgt Harold Challoner and a police 
officer called Smith. Det-Sgt Challoner 
has been involved in several other cases 
of planting offensive weapons. | 

The four men whose convictions were 
quashed last Friday had been arrested 
on the night of June 14 at the Establish- 
ment Club, a satirical night-club in Soho, 
and had been in jail since July 22, a 
period of some five months. They are 
Robert Brown, Ernest Pink, William 
Francis and Frederick Bridgeman. All 
had been sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment, except for Pink, who had 
been sentenced to two. Pink is serving 
sentence on another offence, but the 
other three were released last Friday. 

In allowing their appeal, Lord Parker, 
the Lord Chief Justice, said that Sir 
Gerald Dodson had misdirected the jury 
when sitting as a Commissioner at the 
Old Bailey. Sir Gerald Dodson had ex- 
pressed an opinion about the defence 
claim that the weapons had _ been 
planted, and had failed to emphasise 
to the jury that they must make up 
their own minds independently. 

On December 6 of this year, Peace News 
published a statement from William 
Francis, one of the three men who has 
now been released. The statement, 
which had been smuggled out of Worm- 
wood Scrubs Prison, gave details of his 
arrest and the planting of weapons in 
West End Central Police Station. A 
large number of officers were present 
pice the weapons were produced, he 
said. 


Woolf case: 
new inquiry 


A new inquiry is to be made into the 
case of Herman Woolf, who died on 
November 23, 1962, after a road accident 
on November 10. Following the accident, 
he was at West End Central Police 
Station in London, and then at the 
aye Morley Hospital, where he 
ied. 
The inquiry, to be conducted by Mr 
Norman Skelhorn, QC, Recorder of 
Portsmouth, will investigate the actions 
of the Metropolitan Police. 
On December 19, the Home Secretary 
said in the House of Commons that two 
grounds for concern over the case had 
emerged. The first was that Mrs Woolf 
received no information about her hus- 
band until after his death, although she 
had reported to the police that he was 
missing. As a result of the case, Mr 
Brooke said, the procedure for dealing 
with inquiries about missing persons 
had been reviewed to eliminate similar 
failures of police co-ordination. 
The second ground for concern was the 
question as to whether Mr Woolf had 
received further injuries while at West 
End Central Police Station. 
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